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Rebteww of Pew Books, 


CIP FLA LLL 


The Cheltenham Mail Bag; or Letters from Gloucester- 
shire. Edited by Peter Quince the younger. 12mo. 
pp. 137. London, 1820. 


Since the time that Anstey wrote his Bath Guide, a work 
ahich will ever continue a favourite with the admirers of 
talent and of genuine humour, there have been several 
productions of a similar description and of various degrees 
of merit. Of these, the author of the *Two-penny Post 
Bay,’ and the ‘ Fudge Family in Paris,’ has been deci- 
dedly the most successful. He possesses a most happy 
vein of satire, and if it was less mixed with personalities,— 
gross personalities, it would appear to still greater advan- 
tage. Another writer, who, under the signature of Q in 
the corner, published a volume of parliamentary letters 
ibout two years ago, displayed considerable abilities in 
this line of writing. The author of the volume before us 
has ventured into the field with more slender pretensions, 
and, although he may wish us to believe him a friend of 
ihe Fudge family, by a correspondence with some of its 
members, yet no one who reads both works will discover 
the shghtest consanguinity of the authors, 

The § Cheltenham Mail Bag’ contains a dozen letters, 
*riten by various persons to their friends. They are all 
tolerably poetical, but some of them very heavy and ob- 
scure. This character, however, does not apply to the 
whole of them; and, as it is our wish to select the most 
favourable specimens, as well as to display our gallantry 
by yielding a precedence to the lady correspondent, we 
stall insert the third letter which is,— 


¢ 


FROM MISS DOLLY SKETCH TO MISS BIDDY FUDGE. 
*s Boarding House, Cheltenham, May, 1820. 


‘| BLUSH, my dear Biddy! to think of the time 

Your letter unanswered has stared in my face, 
And now in a fit between prosing and rhyme, 

[ sit down to implore my dear Biddy, “ mille grace,” 
The truth is « young K—r—n,”’ (you know him, my love, 
The shade of a man—seen, like pasteboard, to move 
Vhen we girls pull the string—since each exquisite motion 
Must be roused by a smile,—for his inward devotion— 

L’ Amour propre,” 1 mean, has so addled his brains 
Chat but little of memory’s essence remains. ) 
jut the truth is, he promised to get me a frank 
That his friend, my Lord ‘Trifle, had promised him— 

blank.— 
And so long have I waited, that patience at last, 

Vorn out in the service, has bid me adieu; 
And now with a heart-soothing sigh to the past, 

And a hope for the future—I turn, love! to you. 

» fear not forgetfulness ever can dim 
be gen radiance of friendship that glows in my heart, 

y-Cup may bitterly taste at the brim, 
ao sweets at the bottom will never depart ! 


LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1820. 


Price Gd. 

















My Pa’s still in London—you’ve heard I suppose 
Of his trip to dear Paris ?—oh, nobody knows 
How | longed to go with him! to trace o’er again 
The scenes which my Biddy once bless‘d in a strain 
Of such elegant verse, that L vow and declare 

1 often have thought that a little french air, 

As it made such a heavenly poet of you, 

Might inspire your poor Dolly’s imagining too! 
Only think of Mama,—who, ill-natured for once, 
‘Took it most pertinaciously into her sconce 

‘To protest ‘* on her soul,’’ not one step should I budge :— 


i> 
'\" 


“* Only think,” she exclaimed, ‘ of your friend Biddy 
ludge, 

And her calico-hero—his whiskers and gaiters, 

And his ugly bald pate, she with laurels would cover 

And oh, should some wretch of those vile petz(s marires 

se transmogritied into my dear Dolly’s lover— 

A shock such as that, I should never recover !”’ 


Oh, Biddy, how could you romance so, my child, 
What a feast of delight for poor Dolly you’ve spo'ted | 
So my fate was decided, and here | remain, 

Like a sorrowful turtle to brood o’er my chain. 

Well, it’s mighty provoking, I vow and protest, 

‘That a girl of my spirit should thus be opprest! 

And new, by ny hopes of a husband, I swear, 

‘That the very first fellow who fancies me fair— 

—QOih, dear! here’s maima—so the sentence must stay 

Unfinished, alas! ’till some happier day. 

—lIn my last, love, 1 told you the rapture and jos 

My aunt felt in the birth of her dear little boy, 

But what are our raptures, our joys, and our blisses, 

If thro’ life they are transient and fleeting as this 1s 

For the poor darling infant but lived to excite 

‘The very first smile of maternal delight, 

When the angel of death bore the cherub away 

‘To its place in the realms of eternity’s ray! 

—We’ve persuaded my aunt for a time to remove 

Change of scene may do much, you know, Biddy, my 
love ! : 

And thus we’re kept busy the live-long day cheering 

Her spirit with all that’s polite and endearing. 


But I go to the balls—for ’tis true, flesh and blood 
Can never resist them; and then, love, you know 
That my staying at home’s of no possible good,— 
And I candidly told the poor sufferer so. 
—There’s another great loss in our family here, 
My old uncle M —, good natured ol! dear ' 
I think I have seen him somewhere at a ball, 
Or dear Lady Do Little’s ‘* at home”’—but that’s all , 
And to grieve for so mere an acquaintance—such folly 
Ne’er entered the head or the heart of your Dolly. 
—Oh, Biddy, my love! what a fancy 1s nine ' 
Here vanity’s out of the question completely— 
My invention, dear creature, you’ll own is divine, 
When I tell you the thought that came over me lately, 
—As your poets, who now, like the gods of the sphere, 
Call boldly about for what seasons they chuse, 
And can bid clouds or sun-shine alternate appear 
To cover the charms of each whimsical inuse,— 
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—— as 
First sprang, unmodel’d from the new-formed earth, 

Original,—but perfect at their birth, 

\ prime creation , from whose pregnant roots 

This after-world derives her trees, and flowers, and fruits. 

Thus hath thy wit creative wonders wrought, 

Vormed to new shapes the never-hacknied thought ; 

Original, yet ne’er to be surpassed, 

\Jature at once tho’ through all time to last ; 

In whose rich volume, (all poetic ground,) 

The noblest germs of thought and poesy are found ! 

In thee I saw the ever-varying line . 

Of beauty ; and have learned what strains divine 

From mortal lips may issue; yea, from thee, 

fave heard a more than earthly melody.’ 


This extract will, we doubt not, leave our readers, as it 
has done us, on good terms with the author ; it convinces 
ys that he can write better things than have found their 
say into the Cheltenham Mail Bag. 


PLO L OPEL LOE FEC EL OLA LE PL POLE 


Travels through England, Wales, and Scotland, in the 
year 1810. By Dr. 8S. H. Spiker. 


(Concluded from p. 595.) 


Tue second volume of this work contains the author's 
tour through Wales and the western counties of England, 
including also a visit to Cambridge, the University of 
which is very circumstantially described. The author 
appears throughout the whole of his travels to have paid 
particular attention to the fine arts, and he gives copious 
details of the treasures of art which several of the splendid 
mansions of our nobility contain. He was prevented from 
joing this at Eaton Hall, the seat of the Earl of Gros- 
venor, as, he says, he * reached the mansion half an hour 
later than the time, during whicn the liberality of the 
Farl allows all strangers to see it.’ 

Between Llangollen and Oswestry is the aqueduct of 
the Ellesmere Canal, of which we have the following ac- 
count — 


s 

‘The eye is attracted by the magnificent aqueduct over the 
Dee, and especially by the contrast of colours which it exhi- 
bits; the arches are of iron, and appear black, while the piers, 
which are of sand stone, appear of a bright yellow. By this 
aqueduct, the Ellesmere Canal is carried over the ravine 
through which the Dee flows, and runs through Denbighshire. 
lo reach it, we must descend from the road, which is higher 
than It, and proceed to it along a side path that crosses a draw- 
oridge. The place near which it is situated is called Pont y 
Cysylltau, whence the aqueduct itself frequently goes by that 
name. It was commenced in the year 1795, under the direc- 
tion of the celebrated engineer, Mr. Thomas Telford, and 
opened on the 20th November, 1805. The length of the 
whole is said to be 1007 feet; its height, from the surface of 
“ie river to the upper line of the balustrade, 126 feet, and its 
Width about twelve feet within the iron work. ‘The eighteen 
piers of excellent sandstone on which it rests are about forty- 
‘we feet distant from each other, and connected by arches of 
cast Iron, which combine elegance with durability, and give 
the w hole an appearance of lightness in which the aqueducts 
oi Glasgow and Lancaster are deficient. The span of the 
arches uppeared to me to be about twenty feet. ‘The balus- 
trade is likewise of iron, consisting of bars on the one side, 
ut on the other of iron plates, rivetted fast to each other. 
ine craft, by means of which the coal navigation is carried on 
irough the canal, are very narrow, and drawn by horses. At 
the end of this aqueduct, there is a small bason witha lock to 
“; ain the aqueduct at Lancaster.’ 





Our traveller was disappointed with Bath, as its cres- 


cents, parades, and other rows of uniform buildings did 
not appear to him so striking as it has been generally re- 
presented, On leaving Bath, he visited Corsham Hall, 
the seat of Mr. Methuen, where there is an excellent col- 
lection of pictures, particularly the ‘ Morning’ and ‘ Even- 
ing,’ by Claude Lorraine; the latter is said to be by far 
the best, and to be far superior to all the pictures by 
Claude, in Germany. After enumerating several valua- 
ble pictures in one of the rooms, the author says :— 


‘ But the jewel of this room is a picture, said to be by John 
Van Evck, two feet five inches in breadth, and three feet five 
inches high. It represents a holy family ; the virgin is sitting 
in a blue dress inthe centre, with the infant Jesus at her breast; 
St. Anne on her right, and St Catherine on her Jeft side ; the 
latter habited as a queen, in rich tlowing robes, the folds of 
which are painted in a wonderfully rich style; Joseph is be- 
hind Mary, looking at the group. It is impossible to tear 
ourselves hastily from this picture, the conception and exe- 
cution of which are equally beautiful; ] went several times 
through the different rooms, but always found myself at last 
beside this treasure. 


At Brighton, Dr. Spiker could not gain admission to 
see the interior of the Pavillion, but he has recorded his 
opinion of this costly edifice, which is in perfect accord. 
auce with that of every man of yood taste who bas seen it. 
He says,— 

‘The Pavilion itself is surrounded by a wall of tolerable 
height towards the Steyne, so that, in order to have a view of 
the building, we must fall back a considerable way towards 
the opposite houses. There is nothing pleasing in the ap- 
pearance of this edifice, which consists of one circular central 
building, surmounted with a cupola, and ornamented with 
six columns of the lonic order, having two wings on each side 
connected with it. The cupola looks small and insignificant, 
the columns too thin and diminutive, and the upper windows 
of the wings, which are smaller than the lower, and half con- 
cealed by a viranda above them, anda balcony before them, 
are out of proportion and mean looking.’ 


In the account of the University of Cambridge, the 
author falls into an error respecting the Fitzwilliam Mu- 
seum, which the translator should have corrected. This 
valuable collection was not left to the University by the 
opulent Earl Fitzwilliam, but by Viscount Fitzwilhan, 
who died without heirs male, by which the title has be- 
come extinct. 

The library of Trinity College contains from 30to 
40,000 volumes, preserved in book cases :— 


« Among the curiosities which are preserved in two locked 
divisions of these cases, we must in the first place mention the 
invaluable and most complete collection of writings for the 
History of the Age and Life of Shakespeare, as also of Shaks- 
pezre’s own productions, bequeathed as a legacy to the Uni- 
versity, by Edward Capell, well known as an editor and com 
mentator of the immortal poet. It consists not merely of a 
series of the editions of Shakspeare’s works (containing Ca- 
peli’s own very neat transcript of the works of the poet, 1a 
several quarto volumes, which probably served as the ground. 
work of his edition), but also of a collection in several fun 
dred large volumes of contemporary plays; editions of single 
plays of Shakspeare, &c. in all sizes, of which Capel! bimselt 
drew up a particular catalogue, attached to the collection. 
The other rarities are several manuscripts of Milton, particu- 
cularly of his Comus, a masque; his Arcades, with a great 
number of emendations, but all in a very legible hand, the 
plan of the British Troy, an epic poem, which, if lam not 
mistaken, was to have embraced a considerable portion oi 
Engiish history. The first plan of his Paradise Lost, in which 
the subject is treated in a dramatic form, and in which shape 
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he seems to have continued it to a considerable length; also 
one of his poems, composed after his blindness, and written 
te his dictation by his daughter ; several of Newton’s letters 
and additions to his works; letters from learned persons to 
Smith, the optician ; and, among others, one from Voltaire ; 
Bentles’s manuscripts, chiefly relating, however, to the New 
Testament. some editions of which, with notes in his own 
hand writing, are in the collection ; a book of observations 
by him on various subjects; copies of some inscriptions which 
he found at Rome, and of which, as he there informs us, no- 
thine is to be found, either in Reinesius or in any other col- 
lection : Paw’s edition of Haphestion, with notes by Bentley. 
Among the other manuscripts I was struck with a part of the 
iad, with the commentary of Philoponus, of the twelfth cen- 
tury; and the original of the Lexicon of Photius, twice 
transeribed by Porson (his first copy having been burnt), but 
which. for calligraphic beauty, is farinferior to the copy ; se- 
veral books not vet published, as for instance the correspon- 
dence of the Cardinals Borgia and York, chietly carried on 
with Sir John Cox Hippesley, a member of Parliament still 
living, a memoir on the Government of James II. by Vis- 
count Lonsdale; an account of the Origin and Progress of 
the Rocket Svstem, by its inventor, Colonel Congreve ; the 
Speech of Don A. J. Ruiz de Padron, deputy from the Ca- 
nav Islands, to the Cortes, and a speech of the well known 
minister Jovellanos, printed on board the ship Caledonia, in 
the Mediterranean sea, and presented to this library by Sir 
Svdney Smith, &c. &c. 


From Cambridge, our traveller weat to Newmarket, and 
witnessed, for the first time in his life, a horse race, which 
must have made a singular impression on a foreigner, 
We shall conclude our extracts with quoting a part of the 
Doctor's observation on a scene to him so novel :— 


‘Vhe course is distinguished by nothing but the turf with 
which itis covered, whence itis, forthe sake of brevity, called 
the turf. Near the end of it, opposite to the house for the 
spectators, runs a sinall enclosure of posts, connected with 
each other by ropes, extending as far as the little house, 
called the judge’s box. ‘This little house, which is of wood, 
and not unlike acentry box, moves on rollers, and can, by 
the aid of a shaft fixed to it, be drawn any where. As soon as 
the ground for the race is marked out, it is shoved forward to 
the ereat post standing at the end of the course, and on which 
the judge, standing on an elevation, lays his eve to ascertain 
precisely which horse has first reached the goal. His sentence 
determines the gain er loss, and he immediately enters it in a 
little beok which he carries with him. ‘he next station in 
point of imperiarce is the betting post, a stake near to the 
geal, and the house for the spectators, round which the ama- 
teurs. who are mostly on horseback, assemble and commence 
their bettings on the success of this or that horse which is to 
run. Assembled in a circle round this post, they stand closely 
wedced together, and nothing is to be heard but the contj- 
nual ery of twenty, thirty, forty, two hundred pounds, on such 
orsuch a horse, against such or such: whilst some of these 
gentlemen enter the bets made in their pocket books. The 
money is paid in the cctfee-house, immediately on returning 
into the town after the races are over. In the mean time, the 
races have commenced, perhaps at the distance of a mile or 
two from the betting-post, whilst the bettings still go on, and 
the gentlemen of the turt do not discontinue them until they 
see the advancing horses. At this moment, every person who 
had tillthen been on the race-course, leaves it: the whippers, 
who are grooms armed with large hunting whips, continually 
walk about it, and by smacking their whips, keep the course 
clear; every one retiring on the other side of the posts, or 
boundaries, to see the horses arrive. At length thev come 
herrving in, whipped and spurred by their riders to the ut- 
Inost speed; and in a moment fly past the spectators, and even 
past the judge’s goal without stopping. tothe weighing-house. 
As soon as they have passed the judge. be pronounces his 
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sentence aloud; the multitude, curious and eager in the 


" js . . . ule 
most degree, crowd round, all inquiring who has won? 


From the extracts we have given, it will be seen that 
this is an interesting work, and we recommend jt pie 
vadeemecum to such as may have occasion to travel ue 
the same ground. It does not, to be sure, enter into the 
trifling details of which is the dearest tavern, or the moc 
accommodating landlord, nor are we annoyed with an 
account of bad roads, jaded horses, drunken coachmey, 
or broken carriages, but it points out to the readers thi 
objects best worth the attention of a traveller, throne] we 
the British empire. To those who may not have the a). 
vantage of travelling, and wish to become acquainted wit) 
our country, these volumes will equally recommend they). 
selves, although the production of a foreigner. 
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Mazeppa Travestied: a Poem. With an Iniroductory 4d. 
dress to the Goddess of * Milling’ and her Worshippers, 
©The Fancy. 8vo. pp. 54. London, 1520, 


Boxina, or, as it is classically termed, ‘ milling,’ js 2 
strange subject for inspinng a poet, and yet we find some 
writers displaying considerable genius and talents in its 
praise. That their pens might be employed on a_ better 
theme, we think few persons will doubt,—but genius isa 
thing of such rarity, that we are always happy to meet 
with it on any occasion. The author of § Mazeppa Tra- 
vestied,’ is deeply versed in that lore of vulgar life called 
slang, and deals it out most copiously in his poem. In th: 
preface he defends travesty, or parody, and declares that it 
is not from the hope of grafting his own fame on that of « 
noble bard, that he has parodied his poem of Mazeppz 
He has, however, a fair hit at another poet. He says.— 

‘As tomy view in writing the following Travesty, I will not 
be positive, that some desire to rival, in lowliness of Jan- 
guage, in simplicity of sentiment, and in dulness of description, 
a certain Lake Poet, may not have spurred my Pegasus; and 
in this, probably, I have succeeded ; if so. the Waggoner and 
his Bell may jumbleand jingle on together unheeded, and the 
people may say, inthe manner of Ossian— 

“ The grass grows wild on the grave of the donkey, 
The sound of his bray is no more.” 

But such will not be the case with Balaam ; for Ido prophecy. 
I predict, and [ foretell, that my ass will make a greater noise 
than his ass, and that my Joey will be found a more more 
character, according to the modern system of morality, then 
his Peter. Llove my Joey, and Ilove my Ass ; but notas he 
loves his, inasmuch as we are not of a kin, and there Is ne syn 
pathy between us. Not to tire your patience, courteous It 
der, (as the Almanack hath it,) farewell. Do not accuse me 
of egotism; but read my poem, and confess it Is a good oie. 
I like it, and think so.’ : 

The hero of this poem is a worn out boxer, whom tne 
author calls Joey, who, when a young man, seduced the 
wife ofa costermonger, in Tothiltields, and was by the ie 
jured husband and his neighbours, placed on— 

‘ As pure an ass 
As ever fed on summer grass. 

Having made him fast to the animal by ropes, hé 7 
turned loose on the world, when the doukey started fel 
ward to Hounslow Heath, and after galloping about ‘* 
dragging his unfortunate rider through a horsepond, ne 
became exhausted, fell down, and died. Poor Joey, © gc 
had been on his back for four-and-twenty hours, war ™ 
length released by some persons passing, and lived to fe- 
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jate this tale toa party returning from a boxing match. 

The following passage, which is the only one we shall in- 
° } ‘ . ‘;CpE pe . sale . : 

cert, will show the author possesses genius. Joey has been 


all night on the donkey, when he says :— 


« « The donkey’s strength seem’d nearly done, 
Just then J saw the rising sun; 

I thought it very lazy. 
J thought the day would never break, 
And with that thought began to quake ; 
| knew not what of it to make, 

The weather was so hazy. 
At length he came, the stars fell back ; 
The dusky moon he gave the sack, 
And fill’d the earth, the shining elf, 
With light made only by himself. 


Up jump’d the sun 5 off went the fog, 
As fast away as it could go, 
From heath and hill, and fell, and bog— 
But what availed it Joe? 
Heath, hill, or fell, bog, valley, plain, 
They did not give me ease from pain ; 
Nosoul was there whom it might suit 
Toset me free, nor man nor brute, 
Not e’en the cawing of a rook ; 
Itseein’d as allthe spot forsook 
At sight me. Along we went — 
How his poor knees beneath him bent! 
And his rough sides so lean had grown, 
It would have touch’d a heart of stone ! 
At length, as we along did pass, 
I heard the braving of an ass, 
Behind a heap that look’d like clover— 
Is ita bray? and is it over? 
No; from behind that heap a score 
Of asses come, with voices loud ; 
Perhaps their number might be more— 
There was, indeed, amotly crowd. 
My donkey join’d them in their roar ; 
They come along with shuffling trot— 
The devil a rider have they got: 
Aye fulla score,—nay, doubt me not— 
With whisking tails and lifted lugs, 
Tossing about their ugly mugs, 
Without or either bit or bridle, 
On they come, with legs not idle. 
The sight of such a frisky set 
Made my poor bearer lively get: 
He ran to them ; but ere they met, 
He tumbled o’er a stone. 
"Twas over with him—one low bray 
He gave, as onthe ground he lay— 
His wind from him had flown. 
The brood came up, and on his crup 
Phey saw Pill Garlic tied ; 
1 thought that all with me was up, 
50 sly my phiz they ey’d. 
They look at me, as up they pass, 
Male and female, every ass ; 
But when they saw the flannel jacket, 
And apron blue, that I had on, 
All ina moment ceas’d their racket ; 
They turn’d, and soon were gone. 
They left me there, nor came again, 
Tied to their dead and brother beast, 
In whose cold carcase life had ceas’d, 
The most ill-used of men,— 
utWorn with pain I’d borne so long, 
A Shadow of what once was strong ; 
e dead, | nearly--there we were, 
Stretch’d out upon the plain, 
pretty melancholy pair!’ 





Popular Voyages and Travels; comprising the Tour of 
Europe. Abridged for the Use of Schools and Young 
People. With Introductory Remarks on the Character 
and Manners of various European Nations. By the 
Rev. T. Clark. 12mo. pp. 445. London, 1820, 


THERE is, perhaps, no species of reading more attractive, 
and, to young personsin particular, more instructive, than 
voyages and travels. To become acquainted with the 
manners and customs, laws, and religion, of other couu- 
tries, is always an object of curiosity, and is essential to a 
due appreciation of the advantages or disadvantages of our 
own native isle. But, desirable and necessary as this infor- 
mation is to every one destined to mix iu the world, the 
very expensive manner in which modern voyages and tra- 
vels are got up, places them beyond the reach of a large 
class of readers. 

It is, however, with great pleasure we see so much done 
to obviate this disadvantage in the work before us, which 
gives a condensed or analytical account of the most iin- 
portant works on the subject, retaining every thing that 
is necessary to tnake the reader acquainted with the coun- 
try of which it treats, and omitting only those dry details 
or personal adventures of the traveller, which can often 
well be spared, and although sometimes of interest, are al- 
ways objects of secondary consideration. 

The present volume, wich is descriptive of Europe, con- 
tains au abridgment of uo less than twenty-one distinct 
works, many of which are recent and expensive. They 
are generally well selected, and are the best works on 
the subject, if, perhaps, we except Curwen’s Letters on 
Ireland, from which alone the description of that island 
is taken, 

The editor of this work does not confine himself to 
mere extracts, but gives a connected account, and fre- 
quently corrects the errors of the authors he quotes. 
This is particularly the case with Simond’s Tour in Great 
Britain, in which those mistakes into which a foreiguer 
was likely to fall are rectitied, 

A work which professes to be little more than a compr- 
lation, does not furnish much original matter for extract, 
and to quote from the works thatare thus abridged, would 
not afford sufhcient proof of the ability with which it had 
been executed. 

A series of introductory remarks, however, are prefixed 
by the editor, to each country, and we select those on 
Italy :-— 


‘This beautiful country has, for a longer period than any 
other in Europe, preserved her pre-eminence. When France 
and Britain were ina state of great barbarity, and unacquainted 
with the refined arts that tame the natural ferocity of man, 
Italy was adorned with sumptuous edifices, and the resort of 
the wise ani the great. But even before the commencement 
of the Roman story, the Italian Peninsula may lay claims to 
refinement ; and, in the remains of Etruria, though the histo- 
rical records have been swallowed up in the gulfs of time, the 
monuments ofa great and ingenious people may yet be disco- 
vered. 

‘The Roman siory is itself one of the most splendid pas- 
sages in the history of man ; and, had no other circumstances 
rendered the scenes of Italy objects of curiosity to the iravel- 
ler, the remains of the power and grandeur of that magnificent 
people would still have made it one of the most Interesting 
ountries. ‘Twice, it may be said, has this country given 
cws to the western world : at first, by the tnamphs of the Ro- 
man arms, and afterwards, by the religion of the Popes; per- 
haps, we might even go farther, and say, that Italy has ac- 
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quired a third empire, by her proficiency in the fine arts— 
more glorious than either. 

‘ The inhabitants of this superb peninsula have been so long 
habituated to contemplate objects of greatness and of beauty, 
that, in point of taste, they must be considered as entitled to 
the first place among the moderns. I[n their appearance, they 
are a very noble race, notwithstanding the dark olive of their 
complexion; and their physiognomy is characterised by a 
pensive cast, that is even more national and peculiarthan their 
complexion. In their dispositions, they have been so long 
habituated to elegance, that they are considered even more 
luxurious than they naturally are; but, in all ages, they have 
been considered as a sensual people, and, perhaps, more 
justly than as a luxurious ; for, in their diet and the use of 
wine, they are unquestionably frugal. In their passions, they 
are rather intense than violent, more vindictive than irrasci- 
ble, revengelul than indignant; but the great blemish of their 
character, is the want of personal chastity, by which the ce- 
ment of domestic life is destroved among them; and, as it is 
the great support of all the virtues, the Italians are, of all 
people, the least ennobled in these days with public spirit. 
They indulge, itistrue a longing and languishing wish for 
national independence; but they want the spirit to assert it; 
and, in consequence, they fall, from time to time, a prey to 
the boldest adventurer that aspires to govern them. 

‘The true sovereign of Italy, if he only knew how to secu- 
larize his power properly, is the Pope; but, by aiming to pre- 
serve more than the spirit of the age will allow him to re- 
tain, his government is gradually sinking into dotage and ruin. 
But the provincial princes, who, while they bow to his autho- 
rity inecclesiastical matters, refuse to yield him any allegiance 
insecular, present acurious and interesting miniature of the 
state of Christendom, when the papacy was in the full vigour 
of its faculties, and unrestrained in its turpitude by any dread 
of popular opinion, or rebuke from the genius of the reforma- 
tion.’ 

The work is embellished with a map of Europe, and 
hiteen other engravings of the principal cities or curiosi- 
ties in the several countries; and we strongly recommend 
it, not only to young students, but to every person who 
wishes to possess much valuable information at little ex- 
pense of time or money. 


SPA F PAF EL FOLELERAF REE 


A Voyage to Africa, with some Account of the Manners 
and Customs of the Dahomian People. By John 
M‘Leod, M.D. lzmo. pp. 162. London, 1820. 

(Continued from p. 599.) 

Asa proof of the vindictive cruelty and cunning of the 

King of Dabomy, Dr. M‘Leod relates an instance of his 

conduct towards the son of a neighbouring chief. The 

IKwine of Dahomy had capture! the town and massacred 

nearly all the inhabitants, including, as he thought, every 

branch of the reigning family, which he was resolved to 
exterminate :— 


‘A youth, however, about seventeen vears of age, one of 
the sons of the obnoxious prince, had managed to conceal his 
real quality, and not being pointed out, succeeded in passing 
among the crowd of prisoners to the Dahomian capital, where, 
after selecting that proportion thought necessary for the en- 
suing sacrifices, the captors sent the remainder to Grigwee, 
to be sold at the factories. “Lhis young man happened to be 
purchased by me, and he lived thenceforth in the fort, ina 
sort of general rendezvous or trunk, as itis called, for those 
belonging to that department. 

‘Ina very short time after this transaction, it somehow 
transpired at Abomey, that there yet lived this remnant of 
the enemy’s family; and, in order to trace him out (for the 
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scent had, in some degree, been lost, not knowing Whethe; 
he had been disposed of to the English, French, or erty 
guese, or whether he was not actually embarked,) the King 
fell upon a scheme, which strongly displays that Species a 
cunning and artifice so often observed among savages, 

‘Some of his Halfheads (who may very appropriately pp 
termed his mortal messengers, in contradistinction to the lms 
mortals sent to the shades,) arrived one evening at the for 
and with the Coke (a stern and hard-hearted villain), who, j; 
the absence of the Yavougah, was the next caboceer, tn 
manded admittance in the King’s name, prostrating then. 
selves as usual, and covering their heads with dust. "On i 
tering, they proceeded immediately to that quarter where the 
slaves were, and repeated the ceremony of kissing the ground 
before they spoke of the King’s word, that is tosay, delivered 
his message. The Coke then made a long harangue, tie 
purport of which was to signify the King’s regret that animo. 
sity should have so long existed between him and the chief of 
that country which he had just despoiled, and to express hjs 
sorrow for the fate of a family which had suffered from hjs 
displeasure, through false accounts and misrepresentations, 
lor this reason he was now most anxious to make every repa- 
ration in his power to a son yet remaining of that prince, and 
would readily re-establish him in the rank and possessions of 
his father, could he only find him out. Completely duped 
by this wile, the unsuspecting lad exultingly exclaimed, “ | 
am the son of the prince!’ Then replied the Coke, witha 
hellish joy, at having succeeded in his object, ‘ you are just 
the person we want; upon which these Halfheads seized 
him, and began to bind his hands. Finding by this time the 
real state ef the case, which at first it was impossible to com- 
prehend, I strongly protested against their seizing a slave 
whom I had regularly purchased, and complained loudly of 
the insult offered to the company’s fort—but all in vain. | 
then earnestly entreated them to offer the King his own price, 
or selection of goods, and to beg, as a favour to me, that he 
might be spared, strongly urging the plea also, that when 
once embarked, he would be as free from every apprehension 
respecting him as if he killed him. ee 

‘The Coke coolly replied, that [need give myselt no far- 
ther trouble to make proposals, for he dared not repeat one 
of them to the King; and | was at last, after an inetfectual 
struggle, compelled to witness, with the most painful emo- 
tion, this ill-fated youth dragged off ina state of the gloomiest 
despair :--a despair rendered more dismal from the fallacious 
climpse of returning happiness by which he had been so cru 
elly entrapped. 

‘ He was immediately hurried away, and murdered, to glut 
the vengeance of this pitiless and sanguinary barbarian.’ 


The Dahomians, we are told, have very retentive me- 
mories, though unacquainted with letters ; they are inge- 
nious and industrious, and carry on a considerable trade 
with their neighbours in various articles of their own pro- 
duce and manufacture :=— 

‘The language of Dahomy is free from the nasal and gu 
tural sound peculiar to the nations to the westward of Accra, 


. ‘ . : ‘ele ‘Ne 
the words of the former generally terminating In vowels, cel 
veying to the ear a softer and more pleasing tone. 

: oune 


‘Their names of men and places have often a compot 
signification. Abomey, the capital, for example, means lite- 
rally “ Let me alone ;’”? Whymbo, (a man’s naime,) ‘* God 1s 
above ;”’ and one of the titles or strong names, assumed by 
Whenoohew, was Scdozaw, or ‘* Wherever I rub, I leave my 
scent.’’ | 

‘Their drums are formed by excavating a piece 0! 
tying sheep’s skin over each end of it. It is ratherun a : 
instrument, requiring (in marching)one man to carry it 4 i 
shoulder, whilst another walks behind him beating 1 1 — 
songs are tolerablv musical, and they mana e their other ru ; 
instruments with considerable dexterity. ‘They have at the 
of harp, constructed by fastening five strings to 4 bow, a 
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ad of which a calabash or gourd 1s fixed, which vibrates the 
= d with a very agreeable effect. They have also small 
aageolets, on which they play very sweetly. . ee 
- When they meet for the purpose of dancing, it is usually 
on-light, under some large tree, where individuals, by 
exhibit the most extravagant gestures ; and, in propor- 
ability of twisting themselves into fantastic attl- 
tudes, they are applauded with clapping of hands by the rest 
of the party, who, formed into a circle, caper round them and 
chaunt a song in general chorus. The revelry of devils and 
witches, as witnessed by poor Tam O Shanter in Alloway 
kirk, could not have presented a more demoniac scene, than 
sych an assembly of these naked savages. | . 

~ ¢An inferior, in this country, salutes his superior by kneel- 
ing, Clapping his hands thrice, and then snapping his fingers 
at him, precisely as one would do in England who wished to 
insult another. ‘There is nothing, perhaps, which strikes a 
traveller more than the strange variety in the mode of sa- 
lutation, or expression of respect, in different parts of the 
world. In Europe, they shake hands ; uncover the head and 
bow; scrape with the feet ; embrace ; kiss hands, toes, &c. 
Some of the orientals uncover their feet; lay their hands on 
their breasts, or salam. ‘The Chinese thump their heads upon 
the ground to their sovereign ; clench their fists and grin at 
their equals; but that manner which, more especially to an 
inhabitant of a cold climate, seems the most awkward and 
ridiculous, is practised by certain islanders of the Pacific oce- 
an, where, on friends meeting, they join their noses and rub 
them against each other.’ 


On the breaking out of the war, Dr. M‘Leod left Da- 
homy, where his situation had not been very comfortable ; 
and there is nothing further in his own history detailed in 
this volume deserving particular notice; we shall therefore 
conclude our extracts with a marvellous tale. The Doctor 
has told us, he knows ‘a good mode of astouishing a 
tiver,” and he appears to be equally expert at astonishing 
his readers. We allude to the following curious adven- 
ture, by which a naval officer made a considerable sum of 
money :— 


hy mo 
turns, 
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‘Whilst cruizing off Cape Tiburoon, in the island of St. 
Domingo, in the Sparrow cutter, commanded by Lieutenant 
Wylie, they chased and came sup with an American brig, 
whose cargo, added to other circumstances, created such sus- 
picion of her being enemy’s property, that they thought pro- 
per to send her into Port Royal for examination. 

‘The American captain, however, swore so positively, 
through thick and thin, to the truth of the papers which he 
produced, that the Admiralty-court was induced to set him 
at liberty, when he instantly commenced a prosecution for 
demurrage against Lieutenant Wylie for having detained 
him. 

“In this state of the affair, the present Lieutenant Fitton of 
the navy, (then a midshipman commanding a small tender,) 
arrived in Port Royal, and went on board the Sparrow to visit 
Vylie, whom he found exceedingly low-spirited at the idea 
of the ruinous damages which would be awarded against him, 
% account of the Yankee. 

‘Fitton, on hearing the name of the captain and brig, and 
the nature of the cargo, desired his friend to be under no ap- 
prehension, for she was yet a good prize. 

‘He then explained, that cruising in his tender, near the 
spot where the Sparrow had chased the vessel in question, and 
much about the same time, they had caught a large shark, 
and were surprised on hearing the man employed in cutting 
it open, sing out, ‘* stand by to receive vour letters, my boys, 
Or here’s the postman come on board,” handing out at the 
‘same moment a bundle of papers from its maw. ‘These were 
ut little injured by the digestive powers of the animal, and 
‘Mtton retained them. 

They how appeared to be the real papers of the American, 
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which he had thrown overboard when pressed in the chase, 
and which had been swallowed by this shark. They proved 
beyond a doubt, that the cargo was French. 

‘The two gentlemen proceeded instantly up to Kingston 
with this new decisive evidence, but all further investigation 
was rendered unnecessary, for the captain of the brig was so 
thunderstruck on hearing the circumstance, (naturally consi- 
dering it as a visitation from Heaven for his perjuries,) that he 
immediately absconded, and the vessel, after all, was con- 
demned to the Sparrow, giving Wylie three thousand, and my 
friend, fifteen hundred pounds, for their respective shares. — 

‘ Mr. Fitton sent up the jaw-bones of this shark to the Ad- 
miralty-court at Jamaica (where they now remain,) with his 
compliments, observing that he considered them a very pro- 
per collar for all neutrals to swear through in future. 

‘ But this tell-tale shark had not yet done with the poor 
Americans, who never lost an opportunity of turning an ho- 
nest penny, by carrying on the trade of our enemies. 

‘Captain Otway was at that period serving in the West 
Indies, in the Trent frigate, and happened to be present at 
the discussion of this atiair. of the shark. Being about to sail 
ona cruize, Mr. Waterhouse, the prize agent, desired hin, 
if he met with acertain American brig, (which he described,) 
and could find out the captain’s name to be Pear! Darkey, a 
name he was not likely to forget, so send him in, for, by the 
same papers, it appeared that he was deeply concerned in 
these transactions. 

‘'The ‘Trent sailed, and, among otiiers, fell in with a brig 
of a description similar to that which Mr. Waterhouse had 
given; andthe moment the master of her stepped on the 
quarter-deck of the frigate, with his papers in his hand, Cap- 
tain Otway, at a venture addressed him, ‘* Mr. Pearl Darkey, 
how do you do—lIl am glad to see you,—the very man I have 
been looking for.” Jonathan started and turned pale, on 


? 


_ hearing his real name thus familiarly mentioned, (for it was 


actually Darkey himself,) and Captain Otway added, by way 


your whole history and connexion,—I know every thing about 
you, and am now going to send you into Port Royal for judg- 


'ment.’? The man, in his dismay and confusion, naturally 


concluded that their schemes had been betrayed by some wu ho 
were in the secret, and did not even attempt to defend him- 
self under his fictitious character. ‘The ruse of confidently 
addressing him at once as Pearl Darkey, threw him of his 
guard, and deprived him of every subterfuge. She was ac- 
cordingly sent in and condemned a good prize to the Trent, 
after the fullest proot of her being loaded with the property 
of the enemy. inthe whole of these transactions, this Anti- 
American shark was a solitary, but very convincing evi- 
dence.’ 

We must now take our leave of the Doctor, but not 
without thanking him fora very agreeable hour's reading, 
which this little volume has yielded us. ) 


SPP FE LPE LEB FEBEBELBELELM 


Select Biogruphy ; a Cullection of Lives of Eminent Men 
who have been an honour to their Country. By various 
distinguished writers. Parts lL. to IV. 18mo. London, 
}RL0, 


IF, asis generally admitted, example is of more force than 
precept, and that one fact is worth a thousand doctrines, 
then must biography be the most instructive of all species 
of writing. To contemplate the virtues and talents which 
have raised their possessor to eminence in life, and to an 
unperishable immortality, will naturally tend to create a 
virtuous emulation and stimulate to similar exertions. But 
biography is not only to be considered as furnishing a 
cuide to be followed, but also asfexhibiting those shoals 





and quicksands in life on which too many have fouudered. 
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To use the language of the prospectus by which this work 
Is announced, ‘a perusal of the lives of celebrated men 
will not only teach us to aspire to eminence in arms, in 
arts, and science, but will lead us to what is far more im- 
portant and universally attainable, the acquisition of moral 
excellence. Eyery man has it not in his power to be a 
statesman or a philosopher; but every man may be ho- 
nest, benevolent, and humane; and he who cannot com- 
pete with the wise and the learned, may at least imitate 
the virtuous and the good.’ 

Tie four numbers of this work (which is periodical) 
already published, coutain the lives of Latimer, Bernard 
Giipin, Cranmer, Wicliff, and Lord Cobham, all writ- 
teu by William Gilpin, Dean of Salisbury. As the work 
docs uot pretend to originality, its chief merit must be in 
selecting the best biographies extant, and this has cer- 
tuuily been done in the lives before us. Each biography 
is embellished with a portrait of the individual, and the 
work is printed in a convenient pocket size. The principal 
advantage of the ‘Select Biography,’ will be that of en- 
abliug veuders to purchase any separate Life at a moderate 
pitce, 
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Original Comniumicattons. 
THE RETIRED TRADESMAN. 

tO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 
Sin,—You must know that I am a plain, retired, old 
Cuven, just rich enough to keep my tradesmen from my 
coor, and of consequence enough to occupy the church- 
warden’s pew in iy resident parish. IL have the oldest 
seat Hua the tavern, the deepest vault in the chureh-yard, 
tue shuceest cottage on the green, the crustiest wine in 
my bin, the neatest garden within my shrubbery, with a 
fish-poud, im which the cruel hook and twisting worm 
have uet yet been thrown, at least to my knowledge. | 
have the pride to cut cucumbers in March, to cut cab- 
bages in April, to gather peas in May, cut cauliflowers in 
June, hive my honey in July, take in my grapes in Au- 
yust, dig my celery in September, make my cider in 
October, preserve my melons in November, prepare my 
herbs for smoking in December. In January, I can pro- 
duce young potatoes, and February uever comes without 
a dish of asparagus ou the table to commemorate the 
wedding-day of your humble servant and his dear rib, I 
uo not scruple, Sir, to say, I have risen from a low and 
obscure origin, and | believe my ancestors were never 
favoured with any other arms than those Nature gave 
them—the arms * of industry ; which, from time to time, 
have been conveyed down to the right of this arm which 
peu to write. Very well, Sir, [am in 


now ea: 
the true fesitimate line of succession, down from old Dad 


} ' 
yes UY 


Adain, and Cain, the author of fratricide, and * a tiller of 
the groand,.’ It seems, Sir, to me a question whether the 
‘a ee 


divioe right’ fraternity have not occasionally inherited 
one of Cain’s crimes, if historical writers are to be credit- 
ed; and Josephus, whose veracity is to be relied on, now 
aud then tells us so by answering this question very fairly 


* Coas of arms are dlazoned by metals and colours when they belong 
to Goitlemen under the degree of nobiles minores, as Gentlemen, 
Lsquires, Knights, and Baronets ; by precious stones, when to those of 
the Nobility, a» Barons, Viseounts, Earls, Marquesses, and Dukes ; 
and by planets, when to Emperors, Kings, and Sovereign Princes. 








| unaccountable tigures—-the astronomer 1s cas 


iii 
- ant teets 
and too truly, But, Sir, [ have never committed frat; 
cide, unless over-reaching a brother tradesman a little 
formerly, by the way of profits and early rising, be thought 
such. In my conscience, Sir, L have ever regarded the 


name and substantive quality of an honest man. But 
.* - . . >, 
Sir, like a true Hibernian, (yet Ido not know why,) [ shal} 


finish my letter before I begin my complaints, which 
twofold; and I trust some correspondent will advise , 
for, though I always take my own opinions, [ like to hear 
the opinion of others. I have often observed men who 
have been bred in the country, like Goldsmith’s Traveller, 
wish, some time or another, to return into it. This ] prove 
by experimental demonstration. I toiled forty years in a 
dark warehouse in the city, and, like the shadow toa poet 
in a hot day, it is yet a spot of unfeigned satisfaction, but 
that something unenjoyed, but ever hoped for, removed 
me from it fora quiet which now I feel irksome; but I go 
often you know, Sir, into my old haunts, and am revived. 
My advice is useful to my nephew, and [ don’t fail to 
open his eyes as to getting on, and plodding and the like, 
Now, then, to my first complaint. When T first built my 
box, I stood on its roof with an admirable telescope, and 
took a bird’s-eye sketch of all the rura(ries around; every 
spot was decorated with trees and rivers; bere was a grove 
with no building except the spire and the parsonage 
there stood a range of hay-stacks, and the four quarters 
were quite open to my desires, and the fine dome of St. 
Paul’s cathedral seemed to look through the leafy scenes 
upon me like an ancient patriarch, to remind me of my 
once adversity, now prosperity, and decline of years. 
Alas! alas! Sir, [ am hemmed in by houses raising their 
bricky fronts all round me! Look where [ will for the 
country in the morning, [see nothing but smoke and flue. 
If L scan after what the French call the point de vue, I 
perceive gossipping caps at a respectful distance, and hear, 
though a little deaf, (for I use a speaking trumpet,) the 
wonderfully trifling tales of slander from every chamber- 
window ; and plenty of by-play, instructs me, that ¢ all 
the world’s a stage, and all the men and wdéimen merely 
players; they have their exits and their entrances,’ and 
as * one man plays many parts,’ this is my occupation 
necessarily, 

My second complaint is, Sir, a very, very proud upstart 
daughter! She taunts me because I do not speak French 
at dinner-time—because [ choose to wear a wig anda 
cocked hat-—because I wear diamond buckles in my shoes 
and a stock round my neck—because my watch, and a 
capital one too, is like a turnip, and, like its monitor, 
sedately correet—because my clothes smell of tobacco— 
because my tail hangs between my shoulders like a piece 
of old junk—because my stockings were worn 10 the last 
century—because my gardener is my footuwan, and my 
carriage a dark brown—because my study 1s a museul, 
and my sitting-room at the back part of the cottage. 
Every thing about me is so ancient; even the reading 
society to which | subscribe has not romances enough. 
The italian master takes snuff—the drawing-master has 
no taste but for bulbous roots—the music-master 1s 4 
perfect natural, mostly in a minor key, and makes twenty 
flats for one of her sharp tones—the dancing-master has 4 
large foot and a small violin—the embroideress wee 
laughs, and is always teasing, and never does that whic 
is elegant and fanciful—the writing-master is too taciturns 


and the geometrician too fond of angling and of makne 
ting the 
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celestial phenomena, when the star of the dukedom of the 
rerrestrial would he more congenial. And so, Sir, what 
ith the deprivation of my own coinforts and her impor- 
¢anities, well supported by her mother, [ am literally at a 
loss how to proceed, unless you render mea word in season, 
which shall have the due consideration of, Sir, your’s, 
Timorny TrRueMAN. 








Che Lustructress. 


No. Il. 


TABLE TALK. 

Tue learned Selden once published a £ nice little book,’ 
which was adapted to the pocket ; it was very classically 
divided into sections, and appropriately denominated 
‘Table Talk.’ But when the gossip had purchased it, to 
be an ainanuensis to her tongue, which, of all conscience, 
was voluble enough, she found it was not that sort of 
‘Table Talk’ to which she had been accustomed, and so 
she threw it aside as Greek to her, for its contents were 
more refined even than her dump sugar, and more highly 
flavoured than her best souchong or but rarely tasted 
gunpowder tea. 

Mr. Selden was a judge, and his * Table Talk’ was 
much relished by the wits of his court,—but there is a 
wide difference between the wise saws of a grave lawyer, 
and the pertinacious prattles of a domestic governor, alias 
governess; because he thinks correctly before he speaks, 
and she. speaks incorrectly before she thinks, and so the 
‘Table Talk’ of Judge Selden has never cbtained any po- 
pularity beyond the pale of nisi prius or common pleas. 

But what a contrary effect has the * Table Talk’ pro- 
duced, which was penned by the sensitive and humane 
bard of Olney! He, whose powers were so versatile, that 
he will ever delight us with the harmless merriment the 
equestrian Gilpin excited, when— 


‘ The wind did blow, the tloak did fly, 
Like streamer long and gay, 

Till, loop and button failing both, 
At last, it flew away. 


Then might all people well discern 
The bottles he had slung ; 

A bottle swinging at each side, 
As hath been said or sung. 


The dogs did bark, the children scream’d, 
Up flew the windows all; 

Andevery soul cried out,—‘* Well done !” 
As loud as he could bawIl.’ 


And yet, though these verses and their remainder have 

en ‘said or sung,’ at all tea parties, and in all our 
durseries, the pvet bas not rested here, but has penetrated 
the very chambers of the palace, and becomes a severe 
though just admonitor to kings and states and nations, 
which is proved with uncommon energy in the subse- 
veat dialogue, between A. and B, :— 

‘A. ’Tis your belief the world was made for man . 
Kings do but reason on the self-same plan : 

Aintaining your’s, you cannot their’s condemn, 

0 think, or seem to think, man made for them. 


m. Seldom, alas! the power of logic reigns 
wit much sufficiency in royal brains ; 
Feasoning falls like an inverted cone, 
ing its proper base to stand upon, 
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Man made for kings! those optics are but dim, 
That tell you so,—say, rather, they for him. 
That were, indeed, a king-ennobling thought, 
Could they, or would they, reason as they ought. 
The diadem, with mighty projects lined, 

To catch renown by ruining mankind, 

Is worth, with all its gold and glittering store, 
Just what a toy will sell for, and no more. 

Ob! bright occasions of dispensing good, 

How seldom used, how little understood ! 

To pour in virtue’s lap a just reward, 

Keep vice restrained behind a double guard ; 
‘To quell the faction that affronts the throne, 
By silent magnanimity alone ; 

‘lo nurse with tender care the thriving arts, 
Watch every beam philosophy imparts ; 

To give religion her unbridled scope, 

Nor judge by statute a believer’s hope ; 

With close fidelity and love unfeigned, 

To keep the matrimonial Lond unstained,— 
Covetous only of a virtuous praise ; 

His /ife alesson to the land he sways ; 

To touch the sword with conscientious awe, 
Nor draw it but when duty bids him draw : 

To sheath it in the peace-restoring close 

With joy beyond what victory bestows ; 

Blest country, where these kingly glories shine ; 
Blest England, if this happiness be thine! 


A. Guard what you say : the patriotic tribe 
Willsneer and charge you with a bribe. 

B. A bribe? 
The worth of his three kingdoms I defy, 
Tolure me tothe baseness of a lie 3 
And, of all lies, (be it one poet’s boast,) 
The lie that flatters I abhor the most. 
‘Those arts be theirs, who hate his gentle reign, 
But he that loves him has no need to feign. 


A. Your smooth eulogium to one crown address’d, 


Seems to imply acensure on the rest. 


B. Quevedo, as he tells his sober tale, 
Asked, when in h—I, to see the royal jail ; 
Approved tKeir method in all other things ; 

But where, good sir, do you confine your kings ? 


«*'There,’’ said his guide, ** the group is full in view.”’— 


‘* Indeed !” replied the don, ‘* there are but few.” 
His black interpreter the charge disdained : 

« Few, fellow ? there are all that ever reigned.” 
Wit, undistinguishing, is apt to strike 

The guilty and not guilty, all alike. 

I grant the sarcasm 1s too severe, 

And we can readily refute it here ; 

While Alfred’s name, the father of his age, 

And the sixth Edward’s grace the historic page. 


A. Kings, then, at last, have but the lot of all, 
By their own conduct they must stand or fall ? 


B. True. While they live, the courtly laureat pays 


His quit-rent ode, his pepper-corn of praise ; 
And many a dunce, whose fingers itch to write, 
Adds, as he can, his tributary mite ; 

A subject’s faults a subject may proclaim,— 

A monarch’s errors are forbidden game ! 

‘thus free from censure, overawed by fear, 
And praised for virtues that they scorn to wear; 
The fleeting forms of majesty engage 

Respect, while stalking o’er life’s narrow stage ; 
‘Then leave their crimes for history to scan, 
And ask, with busy scorn,—‘* Was that the man ?” 
I pity kings, whom worship waits upon 
Obsequious from the pons to the throne ; 
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Before whose infant eyes the flatterer bows, 
And binds a wreath about their baby brows ; 
Whom education stiffens into state, 

And death awakens fromthe dream too late. 
Oh! ifservility with supple knees, 

Whose trade it is to smile, to crouch, to please ; 
If smooth dissimulation, skill’d to grace 

A devil’s purpose with an angel’s face ; 

If smiling peeresses, and simpering peers, 
Ene ompassing his throne a few short years ; 
Ifthe gilt carriage andthe pamper’d steed, 
That wants no driving and disdains the lead ; 
If guards mechanically formed in ranks, 
Playing at beat of drum their martial pranks, 
Shouldering and standing as if stuck to stone, 
While condescet iding majesty looks on ; 

If monarchy consists in such base things, 
Sighing, I say again, I pity kings *!’ 


Two or three admonitory lines to those who are in civil 
power, shall close the present * Table Talk ’?— 


‘ Letdiscipline employ her wholesome arts ; 
Let magistrates alert perform their parts, 
Not skulk or put on a prudential mask, 

As if their duty were a desperate task ; 

Let active laws apply the needful c urb, 

To guard the peace that riot would disturb ; 
And liberty, preserved from wild excess, 
Shall raise no feuds for armies to suppress. 


5°90 O99 








Londiniana, 
No. XII. 


CPL LF 


THE FIRE OF LONDON, 


| The following account of that tremendous catastrophe, the 
Fire of London, is from the A/emoirs of vohn Evelyn. Vhe 
writer was an eye-witness; and his simple narrative pos- 
sesses an unaffected pathos, more impressive than the most 
laboured description could have made it. he account is 


from Mr. Evelyn’s Diary, Ep. ] 

Sept. 2, 1666.—This fatal night, about ten, began that 
dest nails fire, near Fish Streete, in London. 

Sept. 3.—The fire continuing, after dinner I took coach 
with my wife and sonn, and went to the Bankside, in 
Southwark, where we beheld that dismal spectacle, the 
whole citty in dreadfull flames neare ye water side; all 
the houses from the bridge, all Thames Street, and up- 
wards towards Cheapside, down to the Three Cranes, were 
now consuim’d, 

The fire having continu’d all this night (if I may call 
that night which was light as day for ten miles round 
about, after a dreadful manner,) when conspiring with a 
fierce eastern wind in a very drie season; I went on foot 
to the same place, and saw the whole south part of the 
citty burning, from Cheapside to ye Thames, and all 
along Cornehill, (for it kindl'd back against ye wind as 
well as forward,) Tower Streete, Fence hurch Streete, Gra- 
cious Streete, and so along to Bainard’s Castle, andl was 
now taking hold of St. Paule’s Church, to which the 
scaffolds contributed exceedingly. The conflagration 
was so universal, and the people so astonish’d, that from 
the beginning, I know not by what despondency or fate, 
they hardly stirr’d to quench it, so that there was nothing 
heard or seen but crying out and lamentation, running 


*# See Spectator, No. 9, for illustration. 
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about like distracted creatures, without at al] attempting 
to save even their goods, such a strange consternation ther, 
was upon them, so as it burned both in breadth and 
length, the churches, public halls, Exchange, hospitals. 
monuments, and ornaments, leaping after a prod) 
manner from house to house and streete to streete 
greate distances one from ye other, for ye heate with a os 
set of faire and warme w eather, had even ignited the air. 

and prepar’d the materials to conceive the fire, which de. 
vour’d after an incredible manner, houses, furniture, an¢d 
every thing. Here we saw the Thames cover'd with goo) 
floating, all the barges and boats laden with what some 
had time and courage to save, as, on ye other, ye carts, &¢. 
‘arrying out to the fields, which for many miles wey 

strew d with moveables of all sorts, and tents erecting to 
shelter both people and what goods they could get away, 

Oh the miserable and calamitous spectacle! such 4 
haply the world had not seene the like since the founda- 
tion of it, nor be outdone till the universal conflagration, 
All the skie was ofa fiery aspect, like the top of a buro- 
ing oven, the light seene above forty miles round about 
for many nights. God grant my eyes may never behold 
the like, now seei ng above ten thousand houses all in ope 
flame; the noise and cracking and thunder of the inpe- 
tuous flames, ye shrieking of women and children, the 
hurry of people, the fall of towers, houses, and churches 
was like an hideous storine, and the aire all about so hoi 
and inflam’d, that at last one was not able to approach it, 
so that they were fore’d to stand still and let ye flames 
burn on, weh they did for neere two miles in len, eth and 
one in bredth. The clouds of smoke were dism: all and 
reach’d upon computation neer fifty milesin length. “Thus 
I left it this afternoone burning, a resemblance of Sodoww, 
or the last day. London was, but is no more! 

Sept. 4. The burning still rages, and it was now got- 
ten as far asthe Inner T emple, all Fleete Streete, the Old 
Bailey, Ludgate Hill, Warwick Lane, Newgate, Paul’s 
C hain, W atling Streete, now flaming, and most of it re- 
due’d to ashes; the stones of Paules flew like granados, 
mealting lead running downe the streetes in a_streame, 
and the. very pavements glowing with a fiery rednesse, so 
as no horse nor man was able to tread on them, and tlie 
demolition had stopp’d all the passages, so that no help 
could be applied. The eastern wind still more impett- 
ously drove the flames forward, Nothing but ye Al- 
mighty power of God was able to stop them, for vaine a: 
ye help of man. , 

Sept. 5. It crossed towards Whitehall; oh the contue 
sion there was then at that court! It pleas’d his Maty* to 
command me among ye rest to eo, after the quenching 
of Fetter Lane end, to preserve if possible that part of Hol- 
born, while the rest of ye gentlemen tooke their several 
posts, (for now they began to bestir themselves, and not 
till now, who hitherto had stood as men intoxicated, with 
their hands acrosse,) and began to consider that nothing 
was likely to puta stop but the blowing up of so many 
houses as might make a wider gap than any had yet _ 
made by the ordin: iry method of pulling them down with 
engines ; this some stout seamen propos’d early enough to 
have sav’d neare ye whole citty, but this some weir 
and avaricious men, aldermen, &c. would not permit, De 
cause their houses must have been of the first. It yo 
therefore, now commanded to be practic’d, and my coe 


gious 


* Au abbreviation for his Majesty: 
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cern being particularly for the hospital of St. Bartholo- 
mew, neere Smithfield, where I had many wounded and 
sck men, made me the more diligent to promote it, nor 
was may care for the Savoy lesse. It now pleas’d God, by 
abating the wind, and by the industrie of ye people, infu- 
ing a new spirit into them, that the fury of it began to 
abate about noone, so as it came no farther than ye Temple 
westward, nor than ye entrance of Smithfield north; but 
continu’d all this day and night so impetuous towards 
Cripplegate and the Tower, «s made us all despaire ; it 
also broke out again in the Temple, but the courage of 
the multitude persisting, and many houses being blown 
ups such gaps and desolations were sovone made, as with 
the former three days’ consumption, the back fire did not 
sovehemently urge upon the rest as formerly. ‘There was 
yet no standing neere the Lurning and glowing ruins by 
neere a furlong’s space. 

The coale and wood wharfes and magazines of oyle, 
rosin, &c. did infinite mischiefe, so as the invective* which 
alittle hefore [ had dedicated to his Maty and publish’d, 
civing a warning of what might probably be the issue of 
suffermg those shops to be in the citty, was a look’d on as 
prophecy. 

The poore inhabitants were dispersed about St. 
George’s Fields, and Moorfields, as far as Highgate, and 
severall miles in circle, some under tents, some under 
miserable hutts and hovells, many without a rag or any ne- 
cessary utensills, bed or board, who, from delicatenesse, 
riches, and easy accommodations in stately and well fur- 
nished houses, were now redue’d to extreamest misery and 
poverty. 

[In this calamitous condition | return’d witha sad heart 
tomy house, blessing and adoring the mercy of God to 
me and mine, who, in the midst of all this ruine, was like 
Lot, in my little Zoar, safeand sound. 

Sept. 6, Thursday. T represented to his Maty the case 
ofthe French prisoners at war in my custodie, and be- 
sought him that there might be, still the same care of 
watching at all places contiguous to unseis’d houses. It 
is not, indeed, imaginable how extraordinary the vigilance 
and activity of the King and the Duke was, even labour- 
gin person, and being present to command, order, re- 
ward, or encourage workmen, by which he shewed his af- 
fection to his people and gained theirs. Having then dis- 
bos'd of some undercure at the Savoy, I return’d to 
Whitehall, where I din’d at Mr. Offley’st, the yroome 
porter, who was my relation. ; 

Sept.7. I went this morning on foote fm Whitehall, 
sfaras London Bridge, thro’ the late Fleete Streete, 
Ludgate Hill, by St. Paule’s, Cheapside, Exchange, 

shopsgate, Aldersgate, and out to Mooretields, thence 


bf ’ i . 7 . ° ° . 
ro Cornehille, &c. with extraordinary difficulty, clam- | 


ering over heaps of yet smoking rubbish, and frequently 
tustaking where I was. The evround under my feete was 
‘0 hot, that it even burnt the soles of my shoes. In the 
mean time, his Maty got to the Teaver by water, to demo- 
re ye houses about the graff, which being built intirely 
cut it, had they taken fire and attack’d the White 
Wer, where the magazine of powder lay, would un- 
ws not only have beaten downe and destroy’d all 
: ge, but sunke and torn ye vessells in ye river, and 
* The fumifugium. 


Wood rine was rector of Abinger and donor of farms to Oke- 


lyn family in the parish of Wotton, in the patronage of the Eve- 











render'd ye demolition beyond all expression for several 
miles about the countrey. 

At my return, Iwas infinitely concern’d to find that 
goodly church St. Paules now a sad ruine, and that beau- 
tifull portico, (for structure comparable to any in Europe, 
as not long before repair'd by the King,) now rent in 
pieces, flakes of vast stone split asunder, and nothing re- 
maining intire but the inscription in the architrave, shew- 
ing by whom it was built, which had not one letter of it 
defac’d. It was astonishing to see what immense stones 
the heat had ina manuer calcin’d, so that all ye orna- 
ments, columns, freezes, and projectures of massie Port- 
land stone, flew off, even to ye very roofe, where a sheet 
of lead covering a great space was totally mealted; the 
ruines of the vaulted roofe falling broke into St. Faith’s, 
which being fill’d with the nragazines of bookes belonging 
to ye stationers, and carried thither for safety, they were 
all consum’d, burning for a weeke following. It is also 
observable, that the lead over ye altar at ye east end was 
untouch’d, and among the divers moiruments, the body 
of one bishop remain’d intire. Thus lay in ashes that most 
venerable church, one of the most ancient pieces of earl 
piety in ye Christian world, besides neere one bundred 
more. The lead, yror worke, bells, plate, &c. mealted ; 
the exquisitely wrought Mercers’ Chapell, the sumptuous 
Exchange, ye august fabriq of Christ Church, all ye rest 
of the companies’ halls, sumptuous buildings, arches, all 
in dust; the fountaines dried up and ruin’d whilst the 
very waters remain’d boiling; the vorragos of subterra- 
nean cellars, wells, and dungeous, formerly warehouses, 
still burning in stench and dark clouds of smoke, so that 
in five or six miles traversing about, I did not see one 
load of timber unconsum’d, nor many stones but what 
were calcin’d white as snow. The people, who now walk’d 
about ye ruines, appear’d like men in a dismal desart, or 
rather in some greate citty laid waste by a cruel enemy ; 
to which was added the stench that came from some poore 
creatures’ bodies, beds, &c. Sir Tho. Gressham’s statue, 
tho’ fallen from its nich in the Royal Exchange, remain’d 
intire, when all those of ye Wings since ye conquest were 
broken to pieces; also the standard in Cornehill, and Q. 
Elizabeth’s effigies, with some armes on Ludgate, con- 
tinued with but little detriment, whilst the vast yron 
chaines @ the cittie streetes, hinges, bars, and gates of 
prisons were many of them melted and reduced to cinders 
by ye vehement heate. I was not able to pass through 
any of the narrow streetes, but kept the widest ; the ground 
aud air, smoake and fiery vapour continu’d so intense that 
my haire was almost sing’d, and my feete unsufferably 
heated. The bie lanes and narrower streetes were 
quite fill’d up with rubbish, nor could one have knowne 
where he was, but by ye ruines of some church or hall, 
that had some remarkable tower or pinnacle remaining. 
I then went towards Islington and Highgate, where one 
might have seene 200,000 people of all ranks and degrees, 
dispers’'d and lying along by their heapes of what they 
could save from the tire, depforing their losse, and though 
ready to perish for hunger and destitution, yet not asking 
one penny for relief, which to me appear’d.a stranger sight 
than any | had yet beheld. His Majesty and council, in- 
deede, toke all imaginable care for their rehefe by procla- 
ination for the country to come in and refresh them with 
provisions. In ye midst of all this calamity and confu- 
sion, there was, I know not how, an alarme begmn that 
the French and Dutch, with whom we were now 1 hosti- 
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lity, were not onely landed, but even entering the citty. 
There was in truth, some days before, greate suspicion of 
those two nations joyning; and now, that they had been 
the occasion of firmmg the towne. This report did so ter- 
rifie, that on a suddaine there was such an uproare and 
tumult that they ran from their goods, and taking what 
weapons they could come at, they could not be stopp’d 
from falling on some of those nations whom they casually 
met, without sense or reason. The clamor and peril grew 
so excessive, that it made the whole court amaz’d, and 
they did with infinite paines and greate difficulty reduce 
and appease the people, sending troopes of soldiers and 
guards to cause them to retire into ye fields againe, where 
they were watch’d all this night. [ left them pretty quiet, 
and came home sufficiently weary and broken. Their 
spirits thus a little calmed, and the affright abated, they 
now began to repaire into ye suburbs about the citty, 
where such as had friends or opportunity got shelter for 
the present, to which his Maty’s proclamation also invited 
them. Still ye playue continuing in our parish, I could 
not without danger adventure to our church. 

Sept. 13, [ presented his Maty with a survey of the 
ruines, and a plot for a new citty,* with a discourse on it, 
whereupon after dinner his Maty sent for me into the 
Queene’s bed-chamber, her Maty and ye Duke onely 
being present; they examin’d each particular, and dis- 
cours’d on them for neere an houre, seeming to be ex- 
treamly pleas’d with what I had so early thought on. The 
Queene Was now in her cavalier riding habite, hat, and 
feather, and horseman’s coate, going out to take the 
aure. 








Mrigqinal Woctry. 


, eee 


SONNET. 


O Nature! how sublime the forming hand 

That gave thy great machine its wond’rous pow’rs |! 
The changing seasons, the revolving hours, 

The great magnificence of sea and land,— 

All, all bespeak an aid supremely grand 

And omnipresent !—Mighty are thy stores ! 

The sun, whose renovating glory pours,— 

The moon’s resplendent majesty how bland ; 
These, too, disclose a great and wise command, 
Give day its brightness and its shades to night : 
Whatever fills the earth, air, sea, or land, 

In the Almighty Maker’s praise unite ! 

Man, though degraded, let thy spirit raise 
Recordant songs of emulating praise! 0. F. 
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SEPARATION. 


THE worst of tortures fate can find 
To lacerate tiie feeling mind, 

Or rob the soul of rest, 

Is when its adverse laws ordain 
That separation’s powerful pain 
Should agonize the breast. 


* P.381. Mr. Evelyn, in a letter to Sir Samuel Tuke, dated 27th 
September, speaking of the removal of the ‘Change to Gresham 
College, says, ‘ The rest of the citty and suburbs is peopled with 
new shiops, the same noise, business, and commerce, not to say va- 
nity. I presented H. Maty with my own conceptions, wch was the 
second, within two days after the conflagration, but Dr. Wren got 
the start of me. We often coincided.’ Part of the plan was to 





lessen thie declivities, and to fill up the shore of the river to low 
water ngark. 


Oh, ’tis an anguish too severe 

For even hope to sooth or cheer, 
Though deck’d in radiance bright, 
For like dense vapours which arise, 
And casta gloom upon the skies, 
It soon obscures her light. 


Its torturing pangs, alas! are found 
More painful than the keenest wounds, 
TVhat venom’d darts can send,— 

lor fortitude can suffer pain ; 

But oh! to part and not again 

Rejoin, a much lov’d fiiend! BP 
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LINES 

Addressed to Mr. Kean on his departure for Americ 
‘Theme of the public’s wonder, love, and praise, 
We ill can spare thee, Kean! but go thy ways,-+ 
Go—if it be thy pleasure,—it is ours 
To wish thee happy profitable hours ; 
‘Vo wish thee honour’d in that distant land, 
As thy high worth and genius demand ;— 
Yet be their homage, we devoutly pray, 
Less than our own,—lest thou be lured to stay 
‘Yoo long from us, whose eyes, like thine, are wet 
With fearful presage and unfeigned regret. 
hair be thy voyage—prosperous thy sojourn! 
And soon, ch very soon, maystthou return! 
Else how shall the already drooping stage 
Succeed the public feeling to engage? 
How shall those shades of majesty and woe, 
Richard, Othello, and the mad Lear, show 
Hate, jealousy, and grief, when thou art gone: 
lor thou hast truly made them all thine own! 


When shall we hear the deep heart-diving tone: 

When shall we see the lightning of an eye 

So full of the high spirit’s mastery? 

When those great bursts, impetuous and retin’d, 

The true-born children of a master-mind ? 

‘The emanations of a harmless soul, 

Which spurns atall but nature’s true controu!? 

Oh, not until we hail ‘hee here once more, 

And English eyes, hands, hearts, attest thy power * 

Go, and may every blessing glad thy heart, 

That thou can’st wish, and a kind fate impart ; 

At least, such blessings as away trom home, 

May wait in other climes on those that roam. 

May these be thine, and greater ones in store, 

When from Columbia thou return’st once more , 
To bid owr eyes and hearts with passion’s streams ran 0 © 


J. W. Datsy 








drine Arts. 
THE QUEEN'S PUBLIC ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM 
BY SIGNOR CARLONI. 

Tuis picture has greatly attracted the public attent 
of its relation to an illustrious personaze 
now publicly accused: Generally, party does not assist 
the arts, because the arts shrink from party. The — 
man discloses his budget, and the politician discusses ! f 
most momentous transactions, without one expression ° 
anxiety for the arts. Neither the soft smoothness of Ca 
nova, nor the elegant grace of Stothard, nor th 
of Lawrence, nor the fine nature of Hobday, § 
attention, although, by such neglect, they evi» 
rious disregard for those interests which they 
serve. 
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in Consequence 
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We confess that we were rather prejudiced against this 
in consequence of observing in a contemporary 
an anticipatory notice, founded upon what is 
the ingenious vocabulary of that very inde- 
nendent and very impartial publication, § the honour of an 
ipatory inspection,’ because such a notice generally 
ippears to express a certain understanding between the 
critic and. the criticised, which would be honourable nel- 
-tothe critic, the editor, nor the proprietor of the pic- 
ture. Such anticipatory notices bear, if not the reality, 
at least the semblance of undue favour, Reviews of a 
Jication not yet issned from the press, or criticisms 
upon pictures on the stocks, or before they are exhibited, 
imply a biassed partiality, and the public 1s not enabled 
to judge for itself, when the critique publicly appears be- 
fore the exhibition of the work itself. 

We shall not imitate some of the public Journalists, in 
making the critique upon this picture a velicle of preju- 
dice, for or against the Queen, but we shail observe upon 
it, sunply as a work of art, rendered interesting by the 
original identity of the portraits of those celebrated per- 
sopages who appear the most prominent in the rmportant 
-yents of the serious political drama. To mix polities with 
the criticisms of a work of art, is as injudicious a sacrifice 
of independcuce as to imitate the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
in converting # review Into a decided political or religious 
discussion, or rather defence of the individual doctrines of 
the reviewer. — Well, then, without further comment upon 
principles extraneous to our subject, we state that this 
picture ts in oils, and, according to our conception of vi- 
cual measurement, 1s in dimensions about fifteen or six- 
teen tnehes, by perhaps eleven or twelve inches. Of 
course her Majesty 1s the most conspicuous figure in the 
nrincipal group, which hasjust reached a piece of level 
sound. The Queen is habited in the neat, but not ele- 
gant costume of Purkey. 
any reference to political opinions, in impartially declar- 
ng that she is not mounted in any indecen t posture, as 
hus been stated ; she is astride upon an ass, as we are cre- 
dibly informed the Turkish and Asiatic ladies frequently 
tide, but without displaying any posture at which a fo- 
luign visitor may feel the imputation of immodesty, as 
she wears Turkish trowsers, which are covered. almost as 
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pictures 
Journal, 
termed, 10 


thei 


pub 





We are most happy, without | 


iS far down as the ancles, by a full, cumbrous, and flowing | 


red robe. She is turning round towards the night, for the 
purpose of making some observation to her chamberlain. 
This has been coustrued by some, as virtually being an 
‘vidence of guilt or indiseretion ¢ but, if we may be per- 
mitted to hazard a remark upon the incident, we bee to 
‘that we think that the picture does not display any 
‘ant of decorum, in a princess conversing with her cham- 
verlain upon her entrance into the holy city. There is 


much faithfulness of reserublance in the fine little portrait | 
ot her Majesty, although she bas been, perhaps, a little | 


Hattered in respect of age. Her Majesty 1s preceded by 


Immediately behind the Queen, 1s Lieutenant Hownam, | 


the navy, her Majesty’s secretary, whose name, as the | 


De sie? KA J . q e 2 ege 

a rk inform us, will shortly become more familier 
*the public ear.—This is the gentleman who, in the en- 
“Usiastic warmth of fidelity to his royal mistress, chal- 


“nged the Baron Ompteda, for alleged wrongs. Tothe, 


ri + ¢ se th 
sot of, and nearly behind her Majesty, is the Chevalier 


tc ‘ e . . 
r sami, mounted upon a fine Arabian charger. An 


Dray) . ; ~ 
saving has been taken from this portrait, which, no 





doubt, our readers have observed in the print-shops, but 
the likeness has not been very successfully transferred to 
the plate, and we particularly observe that the cheeks 
have not been sufficiently raised in the engravings; M. 
Bergami’s horse is the best in the picture. The figures 
behind, which complete the group, are an Athenian Greek, 
Hieronymus, Madame Dumont, Captain Flinn, Count 
Schiavini, Camera the page, Rollo chief cook, a Turk, 
Mr. Austen, whose likeness, we may safely assert, is 
strikingly accurate, as we know him more than merely 
personally ; Victoire, an interesting little female protegée 
of her Majesty, attired in a Greek male dress, and a 
«Moor attending Victoire. In the distance ts a palanguip, 
in which are carried Madame Dumont’s sister, who is 
now in her Majesty’s service, and the Countess of Oldi. 
A train of Mamelukes, Syrians, and Turks, forming her 
Majesty’s guard or guides of protection, is descending the 
Mount of Olives, in the distance, partly with camels and 
partly on horseback. At the top of the hill is the holy 
couvent, wherein, as we believe, the priests show to tra- 
vellers, a stone or sacred relic, as they term it, upon 
which is a footemark, impressed, as they say with an air 
of gravity, by the foot of Christ, just before his ascension, 
and by which they beg travellers, in the name of God, to 
coutribute a few pence for ‘ the showers of Chirist’s foot- 
step," as they call themselves. 

The execution of the portraits, both in their handling 
and identity, 1s excellent, and the composition is good ; 
and the smali size of the work is amply compensated for 
by the beauty of the portraits in the production, The 
landscape is red and monotonous, and there is not inuch 
merit in the chiaro-scuro; but the delicate beauty and 
truth of the portraits incline us not to be hyper-critical, 
especially as to those parts of the picture, which should be 
considered as rather subordinate, than as essential. The 
picture is worked upon the root of a walnut, by a Milanese 
artist, at the express command of her Majesty, but as it 
was unfinished when she proceeded to this country, it re- 
mained in the painter’s hands, and was purchased by an 
Znelish merchant, who now exhibits it. The smallness 
of the size is accounted for, by the fact that the picture 
was Intended to fit a curious frame of religious and other 
relics, presented by the patriarch of Jerusalem to the Queen. 








Che Wrama. 

Drury Lane THeatre.—A crowded audience as- 
sembled to witness Mr. Kean’s farewell performance on 
Saturday night. The character of Richard the Third was 
sustained by this excellent actor with that skill and power 
of delineation by which it has always been marked. At 
the fall of the curtain, which took place immediately after 
the fall of Richard, a general call was made for the actor, 


» ahaa OF a and, after a short interval, Mr. Kean entered, led in by 
ee janisary, who officially heads the interesting procession. | 


Mr. Elliston, who advanced with him to the middle of 
the stage, and then retired. A considerable pause ensued 
before Mr. Kean becaine sufficiently collected to address 
the audience, which he did nearly as fellows:— 


‘Ladies and Gentlemen,—lIt is with = [ announce to 
you, that a long period must elapse before | again have the 
honour of appearing before you; and when I reflect on the 
uncertainty of life, the sentiment will intrude itself, that this 
may possibly be my last performance on these boards= (Cries 
of « No, no; we hope not, Kean.’’)—My feelings overcome 
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me—(in a voice deeply agitated,)—I am unable to proceed. 
(After a considerable pause, Mr. Kean resumed.) [ cannot 
but remember with gratitude that this is the spot where I first 
enjoyed the welcome of public favour. I was then a wanderer 
and unknown ; but received here shelter, and, I may add, 
reputation. During eight years, vour favour has been my pro- 
tection and encouragement,—my present enjoyment and future 
hope. It has been to mea shield against the shafts of calumny 
to which I have been exposed: it is the cargo that freights 
my venture to another clime, and is the star to which my 
thoughts, when I again direct them to my native home, ulti- 
mately turn. Ladies and Gentlemen, my heart is too full to 
add more: with the deepest sentiments of esteem and grati- 
lude, I respectfully bid you farewell.’ 

Mr. Kean then slowly retired, and his exit was attended 
with enthusiastic applause from all parts of the theatre. 
These testimonies of respect terminated by unanimous 
cheers, ‘thrice three times’ repeated, when a large por- 
tion of the audience immediately quitted the house. 

Covent GardEN.—This splendid theatre opened on 
Monday night for the season. Every recess is devoted by 
the liberal proprietors to some alterations with the view of 
improvement. In this, it is true, they are not always suc- 
cessful, bat it shows an unremitting attention, aud, even 
where it fails, is entitled to indulgent praise. The princi- 
pal improvement made for the present season, is the resto- 
ration of the lustres to the front of the dress cirele with 
wax lights, which give a milder and more congenial illu- 
mination than A new and very beautiful central 
lustre has been substituted for that of last season. The 
whole of the interior of the theatre has been retouched in 
the yilding and colouring, so as to give it a rich and lively 
efiect. ‘The only alteration we observed in the colour, is 
the introduction of a pale yellow, between two parallel 
hnes eight or nine inches distant, along the solid front 
segment that separates the different circles or tiers from 
each other. The lobby of the upper boxes has been con- 
siderably enlarged in breadth, There is a new drop scene 
painted green and gold, in rich harmony with the green 
and gold gilding of the interior of the house. 

The theatre opened with the play of Romeo and Juliet. 
The only novelty of the evening was the appearance of 
Miss Wensley as the heroine. It will be recollected that 
this young lady made a very promising debut last season 
on these beards, in the character of Rosalind. This, how- 
ever, Was her first attempt at tragedy, and, although she 
appeared not only to be very timid, but also to labour 
under indisposition, yet she acquitted herself in a man- 
ner which merited and obtained much applause, In the 
early and more playful part of the character, she was par- 
ticularly happy, and the garden scene was given with 
much feeling, delicacy, and discrimination. The task of 
playing Juhet at this house, is one which would subject 
any lady to an injurious comparison, from the recollec- 
tion of the manner, the inimitable manner in which it was 
played by Miss O’Neil. There is something very pleasant 
in looking back on the periods in which we have enjoyed 
a high gratification, but for our future pleasures and for 
the sake of those who now tread in the steps of that de- 
lightful actress, we almost wish that we could forget her. 
Mr. C. Kemble was the Romeo of the evening, a charac- 
ter which is well suited to his talents, and which he sus- 
tained with his accustomed excellence. 

On Wednesday night, Miss Greene, who had obtained 
much provincial celebrity, made her first appearance be- 
fore a London audience, in the character of Polly, in the 


cas, 





Beggar’s Opera. She possesses a fine voice of considera. 
ble power and flexibility. Her figure is very advanta- 
geous, and her countenance is not only extremely pleas. 
ing and lively, but beautiful. She was encored jp Nearly 
the whole of the songs, particularly in * Cease vour fun 
ning,’ which she gave with very fine effect. The succes 
of Miss Greene was so complete that the opera was an. 
nounced for repetition on the following evening, amidst 
the most enthusiastic applause. Miss Greene will prove 
a very valuable auxiliary to this theatre, which is already 
very strong in female vocal talent. 

HayMarKeET THEATRE.—Sheridan’s opera of the Dy. 
enna was performed at this theatre on Wednesday night, 
in which Mr. Braham displayed his vocal powers to much 
advantage, as Don Carlos, a character in which he has 
so often delighted a London audience. Miss Corri sus. 
tained the part of Clara with much talent. Her singing 
leaves nothing to be wished for. She is a perfect mistress 
of the science of music, and she possesses the happy art 
of delighting her auditors by the melodiousness and variety 
of her tones. A Mr. Gray made bis first appearance at 
this house in the character of Don Antonio. His acting 
and singing were both very indifferent. 

We observe with pleasure, that the season at this house 
has been extended, we believe for a month, and that dur- 
ing that time, the plan of admitting persons at half-price 
has been adopted, as at the other theatres. The price of 
the boxes has (on what grounds we know not) been raised 
one shilling. 

Enerisu Opera Houset.—Mr. Bartley, the stage ma- 
nager, had his benefit at this house on Saturday night, on 
which occasion he played the part of Falstaff in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, in a manner highly creditable to his 
talents. ‘The general air of constitutional waggery and 
roguish archness, which distinguishes the Knight, was 
sustained throughout the whole of the character, and the 
occasional bursts of pleasantry were given very felicitously. 
On the whole, it was a very pleasing performance, and we 
think we may unhesitatingly rank Mr. 8, as the best Fal 
staff on the stage. Miss Kelly played Mrs. Ford, for the 
tirst time, and with complete success. Mrs. Page found 
a no less adequate representative in Mis. Chatterley. Mr. 
Ford was played by Mr. Egerton, of Covent-Gardeu 
Theatre. His portraiture of the jealous husband was 
highly correct and natural, Mr. Harley exhibited Slen- 
der with unusual fidelity ; never did we see a more _— 
image of imbecility and inanity ; it frequently aang 
commiseration instead of contempt. The house, we 4 
happy to say, was crowded in every part; a mark of respect 
of which Mr. Bartley, both as an actor and asa gentleman, 
has rendered himself worthy. " 

SapLer’s WELLs.—Every new advance of a public 
theatre towards the perfection of dramatic representaties 
should be considered as a public advantage: 10 propor 
as buffoonery subsides, and correct taste and chastity of 
demeanour prevail, will the manners of the frequenters ' 
theatres assume a more sober, respectable, or ye 
character. The performances at Sadler’s Wells, png 
few years, bave undergone a complete change; - fl 
proach to the regular drama has been rapid, and , ae " 
matis persone are now so very respectable, that the vo 
seldom offended either by a false accent ora isp ealey 
tion; among their principal, we enumerate Mrs. wor 
and Miss Price, Messrs. Henley, Dobbs, F rimbley, "cht, 
bing, Betterton, Campbell, &c, and on Wednesday N's 
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the company was further strengthened by the first appear- 
oe of their manager, Mr. Howard Payne, in Charles de 
sheet, in a new tragic melo drama, founded on Schiller’s 
tragedy, entitled Robbers, or the Fatal Oath. ‘This piece, 
though highly extravagant and improbable in its story, 
aflords great scope for theatrical display, is very interesting, 
and was exceedingly well performed. rhe scenery Is 10 
seneral good, but the first scene tn the third act deserves 
peculiar commendation. —On the same evening, a new 
lively farcetta, Not Invited, was produced ; it Is taken 
fom the first part of the Deur Philiberts, by Picard, was 
Javed with great spirit, and warmly applauded throughout. 
The increase of respectable buildings in the neighbour- 
hood of Sadler’s Wells, and. its distance from the royal 
theatres, are circumstances much in favour of its prospe- 
rity; bat a considerable part of the population of Islington 
and its vicinity consists of persons who are occupied in 
commercial pursuits in the metropolis, through the day, 
most of whom return home too late to attend to the first 
performed pieces of the theatre; and we would suggest 
the propriety of affording that part of the public the ac- 
commodation of visiting it at half-price; which, we should 
think, would prove advantageous to the proprietors. The 
Haymarket theatre having recently admitted half-price 
visitors, Sadler’s Wells is the only one that pursues an 
opposite course. 








Literary and Sctenttfic Lntelliqence, 


Dr. Maculloch is now in the Island of Balta, engaged in 
verrifving the experiments of Colonel Mudge, M. Biot, Dr. 
Gregory, and Captain Kater, on the figure of the earth, and in 
correcting the errors arising from local attraction. We also 
jearn, that he is occupied under the direction of the Honour- 


awle Board of Ordnance, in adding to the mineralogical map of 


Scotland, which is now nearly completed, a survey of these 
wands, and that the whole will shortly be published under 
licir auspices. 

In alluding to the late dreadful conflagration at Constanti- 
vople, the German papers inform us thatthe great Helenist 
aid Orientalist, Ariston of Samos, fell a victim to the flames. 
Mr, Ariston, the friend and fellow traveller of the celebrated 
Volney, after the noble example of his countrymen, Koumas, 
Doucas, Carciotti, &c. &c. consecrated an immense fortune, 
Which he had principally obtained by commerce in Egypt, in 
pfomoting and directing the efforts of the Greeks in the ac- 
Wwement of knowledge and of useful institutions. Mr. Aris- 
‘on had travelled over great part of Asia, Oceania, Africa, and 
Lurope, in company with the Chevalier Dominy de Rienzi, 
“escendant of the celebrated worthy of that name, the friend 
ul Petrarch, and of the Emperor Charles 1V, and who, in the 
ti Century, as tribune of the Reman people, so nobly vindi- 
rated the cause of rationalliberty. In the year 1811, he pub- 
‘shed in Italy a poem in French, called ‘ La Poete Voyageur,’ 
did anotherin Itaitan, § Z/ Lamento di Tasso.’ It will probably 
Herold a curious circumstance, that Lord Byron’s Childe 
_ »a wellas his Lament of Tasso, are both posterior to 
se LWO poems of Rienzi’s. 

. meeting of Welsh bards was held on the 13th and 14th 
ee Wrexham, which was very numerously attended. Pre- 
“Ms and prizes were given for the best poems On various 


iis 


Mplecr ry* . ° © - 

te The Bardic chair was won by Robert Davies, of 

aBtyn > the silver harp by Richard Roberts, of Caernar- 
", who was both blind and lame. 


Positions wes | ilame. Upwards of eighty com- 
— ee sent in, many of which possessed great merit. 
-c, S4ys in the English language, by the Rev. J. W. Rees, 

~ “atcob Radnor, and the Rey. J. Hughes, of Brecor, on 


ancient British history, and the life and character of King 
Arthur, gained premiums. 

Printing in Otaheite.—The English missionaries have esta- 
blished a press in the islands of Otaheite, at which 3000 bibles 
have been printed. ‘They were all sold in the space of three 
days, for three gallons of cocoa nut oil each. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


SCHL PALE? 

The Editor of the Literary Chronicle has learnt with equal surprise 
and indignation, that applications have been made without his know- 
ledge or authority for facility of admission to the Public Exhibitions 
of the metropolis. He mentions this the moment it has come to his 
knowledge, to caution those interested, against any similar applica- 
tion. The Editor acknowledges no communication of any description, 
except through the direct medium of the Liferary Chronicle ottive.- 

Some of our friends, we find, by mistake of their newsmen, have 
been supplied with another paper instead of * The Literary Chronicle. 
To prevent such mistakes in future, they need only apprize the vendor 
th it the price of the unstamped Chronicle is sixpence, and the stamped 
edition ten-pence. 

The * Picture of Leucadia,’ and several other articles intended for 
insertion this week, are deferred to our next number. 

Veritas as early as possible. 

T. F. is requested to send to our publisher for a letter. 

Erratum: p. 590, col. 1, 1 35, for * above’ read ‘alone.’ 

The advertisement of ‘ British Achievements,’ inserted in our last, 
had one line omitted by mistake ; it is this week inserted corrected. 








NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, price 11. 1s. boards, 

LOCHIEL; or, the FIELD of CULLODEN, A 
Novel, in Three Volumes, 12mo. 

Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria Lane. 

‘We recommend this Work for its interesting theme, and from the 
spirited and genial way in which it is treated "—New Monthly Mag. 
r Sept. 1820. 





PORSON’S EURIPIDES, WITH INDEX. 
This day is published, handsomely printed in &vo. price 10s. boards, 
EURIPIDES HECUBA, ORESTES, PHG:NIS- 
SJE, et MEDEA, Quatuorex Euripidis Tragediis, ad fidem manuscrip- 
torum emendate, et notis instructe. Edidit RICARDUS PORSON, 
A.M. Editio correctior, cui tres indices accedunt. 
Printed for G,and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria Lane. 
Of whom may be had, separately, 
PorsoN’s Evurip!IDEs HECUBA, 8vo. price 4s. sewed, 
- ORESTES, 3s. 
PHOE:NISS.¥, 3s. 
MEDEA, 3s. 


BRITISH ACHIEVEMENTS. 
Just published in one thick volume l5mo, embellished with numerous 
coloured Plates, 14s. boards, 15s. neatly bound, 


THE NAVAL AND MILITARY EXPLOITS 
which have distinguished the Reign of GEORGE IIL. ; accuratels 
described, and methodically arranged, , 

By JEHOSHAPHAT ASPIN. 

*,* To record the names and deeds of the worthies by whose va- 
lour these glories were obtained, is the object of the present work ; 
which contains a notice, and in most cases a detailed account, ot 
every important action, by sea and land, during the reign of George 
the Third. To the professed historian, it will be a useful book of re- 
ference, the most careful attention having been paid to dates and 
places. To the cursory reader, it will prove an entertaining and in- 
structive companion ; and to the rising youth, it will be an amusing 
introduction to the knowledge of the times in which he lives. Nor 
let the softer sex shrink from the perusal of a work professedly exhi- 
biting the rude front of war; but let them read the exploits, and vene- 
rate the character, of the heroes who have fought for their security ; 
and let the patriotic flame be by them reflected upon their husbands, 
children, and friends, that when their country’s cause may again call 
for support, a new race, animated by former example, may be found 
ready to emulate their transcendant merit. 




















London: Printed tor Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand. 
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EDUCATION. 
This day are published by Pinnock and MaunpDER, 267, Strand, 
London, the following popular and useful Works. 


PINNOCK’S improved Edition of Dr. GOLDSMITH’s 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, with a Dictionary, Biographical, Histori- 
cal, &c.; explaining every difficulty, fixing the proper sound and 
meaning of the words, and rendering every part easy to be under- 
stood by the meanest capacity 5 with a Continuation of the History, 
from the Pcace of Amiens up to the Reign of George 1V.; to which 
are added, several new Chapters, copious Notes throughout, and three 
interesting and comprehensive Genealogical Tables of the Sov. reigns 
of England, with acoloured Map, containing the ancient and modern 
divisions, &c.; and many other valuable improvements.—5s. 6d. 

EXERCISES on ditto, Is. or with Ruled Paper, 2s. 6d. 

PINNOCK’S improved Editions of Dr. GOLDSMITH’S HISTORIES 
of ROME and GREECE, on the plan of the History of England.— 
5s. 6d. each. 

Parents and teachers are respectfully invited to peruse and compare 
Pinnock’s Editions of the above standard Historical Works, which are 
submitted to the Public as being decidedly preferable to any others. 
Independant ef being edited on a very superior plan, they combine 
many important advantages ; as all vulgarities of style have been care- 
fully corrected, every indelicate allusion sedulously obliterated, and 
the most valuable and interesting matter added, consisting of Intro- 
ductory Chapters descriptive of the Manners and Customs of the An- 
cient Britons, Greeks, and Romans, and numerous Mythological, Bio- 
graphical, and Geographical Notes. 

ANALYSIS of the HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Conquest to 
the Reign of George IV.—By W. Ii BuckLanbD; beautifully engraved 
and printed on a Sheet of Drawing Paper.—3s. 6d. 

DITTO, in Case, 5s. Coloured, Is. extra. 

CATECHISM of GEOGRAPHY ; being an easy Introduction to 
the Knowledge of the World and its Inhabitants.—9d. 

The LLEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY and GENERAL HIs- 
TORY 3 containing an accurate and interesting Description of all the 
Countries, States, &c. in the known World, as determined at the Con- 
gress of Vienna and Aix-la-Chapelle ; with the Manners and Customs 
of the Inhabitants ; to which are added, Historical Notices, and Ques- 
tions for Examination ; the whole illustrated by numerous Maps and 
Engravings. By G. Roperts.—6s. Gd. 

EXERCISES on ditto, Is. or with Ruled Paper.—s. 6d. 

PINNOCK’s GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS, Parts 1 and 2, 3s. 
each, plain; or 4s. coloured. 

A NEW GENERAL ATLAS, clegantly engraved and printed on 
superfine imperial Quarto, consisting of upwards of Sixty Plates, and 
containing ull the New DISCOVERIES, as well as every late alteration 
in the Boundaries of the different States on the Continent, &c., form- 
ing the most complete Atlas extant of the same size and price. By 
G. PawLey, Esq. Map Designer to Government. Price, handsomely 
coloured, 41. 4s. Boundary Lines coloured, 3]. 13s. Gd, Plain, 31. 3s. 

PAWLEY’s MINOR ATLAS, on a plan similar to the preceding, 
particularly calculated forthe use of Schools, and containing all the 
late Alterations, &c. Price, plain, 21. Full coloured, 2]. 12s. 6d. 

OUTLINE MAPS, (or Projections,) of the Eastern and Western 
Hemisphere, Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and England and Wales, 
constructed on a plan to correspond with the above, printed on fine 
large drawing paper; particularly adapted for School Exercises.—~ 
Is. each. (Separate Maps, as Keys to above, Is. Gd.each, or 2s, col.) 

AN IMPERIAL OUTLINE MAP of EUROPE, printed on extra 
superfine drawing paper, intended as a finished Exercise for Senior 
Pupils. The size 25 inches by 20.-—5s. 

DITTO, England and Wales, to correspond with the above —5s. 

GEOGRAPHIA SACRA, or SCRIPPURE ATLAS; comprising 
a complete Set of Maps, adapted to clucidate the events of SAcRED 
History, and which point out the situation of every place mentioned 
in the Old and New Testaments ; to which is added, a copious Index, 
containing the Names of Places mentioned in the Maps, with their 
Latitudes and Longitudes and Scriptural References. By G. WyLp, 
Esq.—Price 11. 1]s. 6d. plain; or 21. 2s. coloured. 

CATECHISM of ASTRONOMY ; giving a Description of the Na- 
ture and Uses of the Heavenly Bodies ; enlarged and improved.—9d. 

The ELEMENTS of NATURAL and EXPERIMENTAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, with Questions for Examin:ition, and illustrated by 124 En- 
gravings on copper and wood. By tlie same.—5s. 

EXERCISES on ditto, Is. or with Ruled Paper.—2s. 6d, 

The ELEMENTS of POLITE LITERATURE and MORAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, with Questions for Examination. By the same—5s. 

EXERCISES on ditto, 1s. or with Ruled Paper —2s. 6d. 
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| The ELEMENTS of SCIENCE and ART, with Questions fo, » 
mination, &c. illustrated by 150 Engtavings on copper and thy Exy. 
the Rev. JOHN BARCLAY.—5s. + By 

EXERC ISES on ditto, 1s. or done up with 96 pages of Ruled a 
—2s, 6d. p “per, 
N.B. The above three volumes contain an infinite variety of ; 
ginal and highly useful matter on ali the subjects on which they 7” 
the arrangement has been made with great care; and they may nae 
be said to form the most complete and scientific compendium of ete. 
knowledge ever yet introduced to the notice of the Public. i 
PINNOCK’S CATECIIUISMS of the ARTS and SCIENCEs, (py. 
Ninepenee each,) are intended to form the basis of every branch Y 
useful knowledge, and are of themselves, in fact, an Epitome of 
Aris and Sciences.’ The style in which they are written is at = 
clear and simple, conveying instruction to the youthful ming | 
manner unattainable by the use of more elaborate and comprehensiys 
Works. In short, while they fix on the mind the leading facts in His. 
tory, andthe fundamental principles of Science, the memory js pe. 
lieved fiom the burden of retaining a@ mass of minutie with wl 
larger Books necessarily abound. 

CHISMS on the following subjects, price Ninepence each: 
Agriculture First Catechism Mental Philosophy 
Algebra French Graminar | Mineralogy . 
Anatomy General Knowledge | Modern History 
Ancient History Geography Morality , 
Architecture Geometry | Music 
Arithmetic Heraldry | Mythology 
Astronomy History of England | Natural History 
Bible and Gdéspel History of Scotland | Navigation 
Botany liistory of lrcland | Ornithology 
British Biography History of france — , Painting in Oil 
British Geography | History of Rome — | Perspective 
British Law History of Greece | Poetry 
Chemistry History of America | Religion — [nations 
Chronology History of the Jews | Religious Denomi- 
Classical Biography | lchthyology Rhetoric 
Classical Geography | Italian Grammar Scripture History 
Drawing Latin Grammar Trade & Commerce 
Electricity Land Surveying Universal History 
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EnglishGrammer | Logic Use of the Globes. 
Entomology Medicine 


‘ Being led to look into these works, we have been pleasingly sur- 
prised at the variety and accuracy of the information they contain, 
within so small a compass, and in so cxeclent a form; and we must 
say, that more convenient, accurate, well arranged, and proper publi- 
cautions, were never submitted to general observation.’ Lit. Gaz, 

Pinnock and MAUNDER beg leave also respectfully to submit the 
following Opinion of the Loid Chancellor of England, (the espeail 
Guardian of British Youth,) as delivered by him in the Court of Chan- 
cery, July 27, 1810.— 

Mr. WETHERELL having applied to the Lord CHANCELLOR to grant 
an INJUNCTION to restrain ce:tain Booksellers from printing, pee 
lishing, and sclling § Pirated Editions of VINNGCK’s CAT ECHISMS, 
the originals of which he denominated ¢ useful Compendiums 0 Ine 
struction for the Juvenile Classes of Society ;’ his LORDSHIP, on Com 
paring the spurious Copies with the Genuine Works, granted the in. 
junction; and, after having attentively examined the latter, er 
pleased to make the following important observation on them = q 
appears to me that ADULTS might be greatly benetited by the ins wt 
tion these Books contain, As WELI AS THE YOUNGER BRANCHES 0 
SOCIETY.’ ; 

They beg leave to observe, that independent of the high encomiuR 
above mentioned, PINNOCK’s CATECHISMS have met with athe 
approbation of the most respectable and intelligent Members e the 
Scholastic Profession. Anxious, therefore, not merely to anys 
reputition which these Books have already attained, but to _— 
them in every possible manner, it will be their constant alm nine i 
to revise every succeeding edition, and to take advantage gi: dol 
provement in Literature and Science that can contribute to thems 


tion of Youth, _ 
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LONDON :—Published by J. LimBirD, 3555 Strand, yor 
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